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Registration  First  Step 

TIME  TO  STOP  THE  DRAFT— AGAIN 


Efforts  to  bring  back  draft  registration 
and  conscription  are  gaining  momentum 
in  Congress.  Armed  Services  Subcmtes.  in 
both  houses  have  had  hearings  featuring 
military  witnesses  who  maintain  that 
there  are  manpower  shortfalls  and 
mobilization  deficiencies  which  endan¬ 
ger  national  defense.  One  Pentagon 
official  has  cited  the  need  to  obtain  “an 
inventory  of  our  assets.” 

Advocates  of  a  return  to  the  draft  rely 
heavily  on  two  assumptions:  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  is  a  failure,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System  cannot  meet 
new  Dept,  of  Defense  (DoD)  mobilization 
requirements  without  advance  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  first  assumption  is  puzzling  in  light 
of  a  report  issued  by  DoD  in  December 
1978  which  concluded,  “The  AVF  has 
provided  the  military  with  a  full-strength 
force  of  a  quality  equal  to  or  superior  to 
that  achieved  under  the  draft.”  The 
report  also  concluded  that  a  return  to 
peacetime  conscription  for  either  the 


We  oppose  draft  registration  as 
unnecessary  and  as  a  first  step  toward 
reactivation  of  the  military  draft  in  the 
United  States. 

We  oppose  conscription  because  in 
peacetime  it  imposes  more  totalitarian 
controls  over,  and  denies  more  civil 
liberties  to,  law-abiding  citizens  than 
any  other  institution  in  our  form  of 
government... 

We  oppose  conception  because  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  war  system, 
whose  ultimate  intent  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  This  is  deeply 
abhorrent  to  our  religious  values. 

— Excerpts  from  FCNL  Statement  filed  with 
House  Armed  Services  Subcmte.  on  Military 
Personnel,  Mar.  12, 1979 


active  force  or  the  reserves  was  not 
warranted. 

The  second  assumption  is  equally 
puzzling  when  the  acting  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  (SSS)  has  testified 


that  he  could  meet  the  new  DoD 
mobilization  requirements  without  ad¬ 
vance  registration  if  Congress  approves 
an  additional  $2  million  a  year  for  SSS. 

The  current  debate  over  the  need  to 
strengthen  U.S.  military  personnel  pos¬ 
ture  is  largely  a  product  of  DoD 
mobilization  requirements  issued  in 
October  1977.  The  new  mobilization 
schedule  calls  for  more  inductees  in 
fewer  days.  SSS  termed  the  new  schedule 
“the  most  demanding  and  urgent  man¬ 
power  requirements  ever  placed  on  the 
Selective  Service  System.” 

Pentagon  mobilization  requirements 
are  now  based  on  maintaining  the  ability 
to  fight  with  conventional  weapons  “a 
sudden-breaking  but  prolonged  war  with 
extensive  casualties”  in  Europe.  If  this  is  a 
realistic  scenario,  why  does  the  U.S.  have 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
and  why  is  the  Pentagon  developing  plans 
to  fight  a  “limited”  nuclear  war? 

Another  cause  for  concern  is  legislation 
(Continued  on  p.  4) 


PENDING  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  DRAFT 

In  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Cmtes.,  as  of  mid-March 


Bill  Number: 

H.R.  23 

H.R.  1901 

H.R.  2078 

H.R.  2404 

H.R.  2500 

S.  109 

S.  226 
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THE  TRADE  PUZZLE 

Conflicting  values  of  U.S.  society  are 
beginning  to  clash  in  the  growing 
brouhaha  over  international  trade.  Con¬ 
gressional  debate  has  already  begun  on 
extension  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  allows  the  President  to  restrict 
shipments  of  non-military  goods  for  (a) 
national  security,  (b)  foreign  policy,  or  (c) 
short  supply  reasons.  Debate  will  grow 
more  heated  when  Congress  is  asked  to 
implement  codes  of  trading  conduct  now 
being  drafted  in  Geneva. 

The  Situation.  Export  or  Die  is 
becoming  a  new  slogan  within  both  the 
Administration  and  a  part  of  the  business 
community.  “In  today's  world,”  says  Secy, 
of  Commerce  Kreps,  "our  economic 
vitality  is  increasingly  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  export.”  Americans  send  abroad 
about  16%  of  everything  we  grow, 
manufacture,  or  mine.  Some  4.3  million 
American  jobs  depend  on  U.S.  exports. 

But  imports  are  growing  faster  than 
exports.  So  the  pressure  is  on  to  increase 
overseas  sales — to  designate  the  right  to 
trade  a  basic  right  of  citizenship.  The 
tantalizing  prospect  of  millions  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Russians  imbibing  Coca  Cola 
and  other  American  goodies  has  turned 
some  former  supporters  of  the  trade-is- 
an-ideological-weapon  school  into  de¬ 
fenders  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Another  part  of  the  American  com¬ 
munity  is  equally  vociferous  in  de¬ 
manding  restrictions  on  imports — meat, 
sugar,  textiles,  etc.  Such  restrictions  are 
seen  as  essential  to  preserve  U.S.  jobs  and 
economic  well-being. 

A  third  group  argues  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  buy  more  from 
the  poor  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Some  also  believe  that  the 
political  rights  of  the  poor  may  be 
strengthened  by  restricting  trade  with 
repressive  regimes. 

/Your  Congressional  delegation  need 
help  in  formulating  a  trade  policy 
that  promotes  social  and  human 
development.  Some  aspects  that  you 
might  discuss  with  your  Senators  and 
Representative: 

When  does  the  drive  for  economic 
growth  become  gluttony  or  exploita¬ 
tion?  In  his  recent  encyclical.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  lamented  the  "consumer  civiliza¬ 
tion... uncontrolled  by  ethics”  which 
sucks  in  wealth,  destroys  resources,  and 
increases  the  misery  of  the  poor.  This 
pattern,  says  the  Pope,  is  “so  wide¬ 
spread. ..that  it  brings  into  question  the 
financial,  monetary,  production,  and 


commercial  mechanisms  that. ..support 
the  world  economy.” 

Quality  of  Life  vs.  Dollars.  The 

Senate  Banking  Subcmte.  on  Internation¬ 
al  Finance  recently  called  for  revision  of 
U.S.  environmental  regulations  that 
might  "discourage”  exports.  These  regu¬ 
lations  require  environmental  impact 
statements  or  reviews  of  federal  actions 
affecting  the  global  commons  or  foreign 
countries. 

Some  businesses  complain  that  regula¬ 
tions  on  polluting  emissions  and  work¬ 
er  safety  also  interfere  with  their  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  located 
in  parts  of  the  developing  world. 

Work  for  Americans.  The  most 
competitive  U.S.  industries  in  the  world 
markets  are  those  that  provide  relatively 
few  jobs  and  soak  up  capital — chemicals, 
computers,  etc.  One  response  is  that  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  can  always  be  transferred 
to  service  jobs  or  high  technology 
operations,  but  is  such  a  switch  possible  or 
desirable?  Would  it  change  or  accentuate 
our  flagrant  consumption  patterns?  De¬ 
prive  people  of  the  right  to  use  their 
hands? 

Trade  as  a  Weapon.  There  is  a 
virtually  total  embargo  on  trade  with 
North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Cu¬ 
ba,  and  Uganda.  Almost  all  exchange  with 
Rhodesia  has  been  eliminated  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  UN  resolution.  Goods  from 
many  Communist  countries  are  subject  to 
higher  tariffs  than  those  charged  non- 
Communist  areas. 


Some  of  the  frustration  over  the  "loss” 
of  Vietnam  and  over  growing  worldwide 
problems  is  being  vented  in  Congress  in 
an  attack  on  the  United  Nations.  As  of  Jan. 
1,  1979,  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  stop  all 
payments  in  support  of  UN  operations — 
the  result  of  last  year’s  vote  for  the  Helms 
Amendment  to  State  Dept.  Appropria¬ 
tions  fsee  Jan.  Newsletter). 

The  amendment  was  justified  in  part  as 
a  means  to  assure  that  technical  assistance 
activities  are  funded  through  voluntary 
contributions  to  UN  agencies  instead  of 
incorporated  into  agency  operating  bud¬ 
gets.  Unfortunately,  the  Congressional 
language  is  so  restrictive  that  no  UN 
agency  can  accept  U.S.  funds  until  the 
language  is  removed. 

The  Executive  Branch  is  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  voluntarily 
funded  United  Nations  Development 
Program  (UNDP)  as  the  overall  coor¬ 
dinator  and  source  of  funding  for  all 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
KNOWS  NO  ALIENS 

...we  have  not  defined  the  problem 
[of  immigration]  very  well.. ..We  have 
defined  [/f]  almost  exclusively  in  terms 
of  numbers,  as  if  immigration  were 
something  quantifiable,.. .as  if  the 
arrival  of  persons  could  be  compared 
to  the  importation  of  widgets.. ..It  has 
been  a  rare  columnist  or  commentator 
who  has  looked  at  immigration  as  a 
form  of  rejuvenation  for  our  demo¬ 
cracy.... /n  order  for  an  open  society  to 
remain  open,  it  must  have  ways  for 
people  to  come  into  and  out  of  its 
institutions. 

— Leonel  Castillo,  Commissioner 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Svc. 


Is  the  “free  market”  dead?  Or 
should  it  be?  Many  U.S.  businesses  are 
pressing  for  more  support  from  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  The  U.S.  government  forces  its 
firms  to  "operate  under  free  enterprise 
rules,”  writes  Paul  Gibson  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  whereas  other 
nations  treat  their  businesses  as  partners 
and  provide  them  with  generous  tax 
breaks  and  financial  guarantees. 

The  Senate  Banking  Subcmte.  wants  to 
increase  the  Export-Import  Bank’s  au¬ 
thority  to  finance  exports  by  $8  billion. 
The  Subcommittee  also  urges  the  U.S.  to 
follow  the  Japanese  and  Korean  lead  in 
creating  trading  companies,  exempt  from 
federal  antitrust  laws,  to  market  U.S 
goods  on  a  global  basis. 


technical  assistance  activities  carried  on 
by  the  specialized  agencies.  However, 
State  Dept,  officials  point  out  that  the 
agencies  need  their  own  kitties — (a)  to 
meet  emergency  needs  and  (b)  to  cover 
the  cost  of  activities  which  are  of  universal 
rather  than  parochial  benefit.  Some 
examples: 

•  The  World  Health  Organization 

conducts  worldwide  fights  against  small¬ 
pox,  malaria,  and  leprosy. 

•  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  works  to  combat  plant  and  animal 
disease  and  to  determine  food  safety 
standards. 

•  The  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  promotes  safe  air  travel  for 
all. 

•  The  World  Meteorological  Organi¬ 
zation  carries  on  a  global  “Weather- 
watch.” 

•  The  International  Atomic  Energy 

(Continued  on  p.  3) 
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Preserving  Opportunities  for  Family  Farms 


One  by  one,  30-40,000  farms  will 
disappear  this  year.  Each  lost  farm  drains 
the  vitality  of  the  community  of  which  it  is 
a  part  and  represents  the  loss  of  a  coveted 
opportunity  for  a  creative  family  ex¬ 
perience.  The  cumulative  losses  threaten 
the  family  farm  basis  of  the  United  States' 
food  system. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  are  varied 
and  complex.  Several  stand  out  which 
might  be  at  least  partly  corrected  by  shifts 
in  public  policy  or  by  societal  changes. 

U.S.  farmers,  as  other  Americans,  have 
an  expectation  of  high  labor  income, 
which  is  coupled  with  a  relatively  low 
value  placed  on  fossil  fuels,  even  after 
recent  price  increases.  This  disparity  is 
reinforced  by  tax  and  other  policies 
which  encourage  and  subsidize  capital 
investment  in  labor-saving  devices. 


prices  without  an  effective  limit,  most 
farm  price  support  program  benefits  go 
to  larger  farmers — more  than  half  the 
benefits  to  less  than  6%  of  the  farms  in 
recent  years.  There  is  no  consideration  of 
family  income,  particularly  from  non¬ 
farm  sources,  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility 
for  the  support. 

Most  of  the  biological  and  chemical 
breakthroughs — hybrid  grains  and  pes¬ 
ticides,  for  example — are  equally  useful 
on  large  or  small  farms.  But  federal  and 
state  research  in  their  use  has  been  tilted 
toward  larger  farms,  and  certainly  their 
vendors  prefer  to  deal  with  fewer,  larger 
customers.  Much  research  has  also 
ignored  longer  range  effects,  as,  for 


small  and  moderate-sized  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  more  attention  to  smaller  scale 
technology  and  less  energy-  and  chemi¬ 
cal-reliant  methods. 

•  establish  more  adequate  extension 
programs  for  reaching  smaller  farmers, 
including  both  technology  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills. 

•  establish  a  Family  Farm  Develop¬ 
ment  Service  within  the  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  FFDA 
do  not  expect  the  bill  to  pass  this  year,  or 
probably  even  to  be  considered  in  one 
piece,  even  though  it  is  important  that  the 
various  elements  be  seen  as  related.  Some 
sections  (e.g.,  tax  provisions)  will  be 
introduced  as  separate  bills.  Others  will 


/  ask  you... if  the  farm  policy  decisions  both  government  and  private 
sector  have  made.. .are  still  in  our  long-term  best  interests.... 


The  technological  changes  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  value-counting  system 
which  concentrates  on  short-term  eco¬ 
nomic  measurements.  In  U.S  agriculture, 
we  count  dollars  and  cents  per  bushel,  or 
bales  per  man-hour,  but  we  do  not  count 
loss  of  topsoil,  social  and  welfare  costs  of 
displacement,  or  loss  of  local  market 
opportunities.  Nor  do  we  count  the  lost 
opportunities  for  families  and  neighbors 
to  share  work  and  decision-making. 

Inflation  strikes  especially  hard  at  small 
and  moderate-sized  farmers.  Large  farm¬ 
ers  and  non-farm  investors  may  consider 
appreciated  value  as  income.  But  inflated 
land  value  puts  no  bread  on  the  table  of 
farm  families  unless  part  or  all  of  the  farm 
is  sold.  This  dilemma  is  further  skewed  by 
tax  policies  which  favor  income  from 
inflation  (capital  gains)  over  labor  in¬ 
come. 

Because  they  are  tied  to  commodity 

UN  Funding  (cont.  from  p.  2) 

Agency  works  to  develop  nuclear  safe¬ 
guards. 

By  late  spring  or  early  summer,  some 
UN  agencies  could  experience  severe 
budgetary  problems  unless  there  is 
prompt  restoration  of  U.S  contributions. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  sup¬ 
plemental  budget  request  which  would 
allow  full  payment  of  U.S.  assessed 
contributions.  The  issue  could  come 
before  the  House  as  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  in  early  April  and  appear 
soon  thereafter  in  the  Senate. 

Express  your  concern  to  your  Represen- 

/tative  and  Senators  immediately;  urge 
them  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  U.S. 
contributions  and  provide  full  funding  to 
the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies. 


Are  they  in  whole  or  in  part  responsible  for  an  unending  trend  toward 
larger  and  larger  and  fewer  and  fewer  farms...? 

— Secy,  of  Agriculture  Bergland,  addressing 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  Mar.  12, 1979 


example,  the  impact  of  continued  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  or  the  loss  of  “free” 
markets  because  of  vertical  integration. 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act 

(FFDA)  would  focus  federal  farm  policy 
on  small  and  moderate-sized  family 
farms.  Some  changes  would  make  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  farm  size  or  investment 
by  non-farm  interests — individual  or 
corporate,  domestic  or  overseas — less 
attractive.  Other  changes  would  en¬ 
courage  and  strengthen  small  farms, 
while  giving  attention  to  preserving  the 
natu  ral  resou  rce  base.  There  is  a  conscious 
regard  for  the  impact  on  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Specific  titles  would: 

•  raise  assured  farm  prices  to  cover 
actual  costs  of  production  and  adjust 
these  regularly  for  inflation. 

•  limit  the  amount  of  produce  covered 
for  each  producing  family  to  that  which 
would  normally  yield  a  moderate  labor 
and  management  income. 

•  tie  eligibility  for  price  supports  to 
evidence  of  good  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  practice. 

•  eliminate  some  of  the  tax  advantage 
for  non-farm  investors  and  reduce  it  for 
larger  farmers. 

•  encourage  local  governments  or 
non-profit  organizations  to  purchase 
farmland  for  lease  or  sale  to  new  or  small 
farmers. 

•  redirect  part  of  federally  funded 
agricultural  research  toward  the  needs  of 


be  considered  as  amendments  to  related 
legislation.  A  section  from  last  year's 
FFDA,  granting  preferred  credit  to  lim¬ 
ited-resource  farmers,  was  appended  to 
the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act  and  is 
already  law. 

/FCNL  strongly  favors  this  legislation. 
You  can  help  by  writing  your  Represen¬ 
tative  and  Senators.  Prepare  yourself  for 
a  prolonged  effort.  A  major  target  will  be 
the  rewriting  of  the  basic  farm  legislation, 
possibly  next  year,  but  probably  in  1981. 

Additional  resources  from  FCNL: 
“Quaker  Values  and  Farm  Size,”  G-34 
(also  in  Quaker  Life,  Mar.  1979);  “Social 
Values  and  Farm  Size,”  G-1;  FCNL 
Statement  to  Presidential  Cmsn.  on 
World  Hunger,  T-1;  “Land  Tenancy:  A 
Worldwide  Problem”  (Testimony,  Apr. 
24,  to  House  Agriculture  Subcmte.  on 
Family  Farms);  Hunger  #17 — “The  Family 
Farm  Development  Act,”  by  the  Inter¬ 
religious  Taskforce  on  U.S.  Food  Policy; 
“Family  Farm  Resource  List:  A  Biblio¬ 
graphy,”  G-10. 


Ending  Hunger:  It's  Possible,  It's 
Happening,  a  new  study/action  kit 
produced  by  the  AFSC,  includes:  The 
Twenty-First  Year  simulation  game, 
five  Case  Studies  in  Development,  A 
Global  Strategy  to  End  Hunger,  and 
Resources  and  Action  suggestions. 
$5.50  postpaid;  AFSC,  World  Hun¬ 
ger/Global  Development  Project,  15 
Rutherford  PI.,  New  York,  NY  10003. 
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Arming  the  World  I 

The  U.S.  is  guaranteed  continued 
preeminence  in  the  arms  market  if 
Administration  proposals  to  sell  $14 
billion  of  equipment  under  foreign 
military  sales  agreements  in  FY80  are 
carried  out.  U.S.  sales  to  Third  World 
countries  would  decline  slightly,  but 
overall  sales  would  continue  up. 

Among  the  more  disturbing  highlights: 

•  An  increase  in  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  from  $28.8 
million  to  $32.9  million.  Most  worrisome 
is  the  expansion  of  the  program  from  38 
to  52  countries. 

•  An  increase  in  security  assistance  to 
the  Philippines — still  under  martial  law — 
from  $31.9  million  to  $95.7  million. 

•  A  substantial  increase  in  security 
assistance  to  Africa,  with  Kenya  being  one 
of  the  largest  recipients.  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Financing  is  scheduled  to  rise  from 
$26.2  million  to  $45.4  million  and  Security 
Supporting  Assistance  from  $45  million  to 
$100  million.  Seven  African  countries 
have  been  added  to  the  IMET  program. 

In  a  related  and  unprecedented  de¬ 
velopment,  the  Administration  waived 
the  normal  Congressional  review  period 
for  arms  transfers  to  allow  a  rapid  airlift  of 
arms  to  North  Yemen.  This  action  is  being 
taken  despite  reluctant  testimony  from 
Administration  officials  that  the  North 
Yemen  government  cannot  be  correctly 
characterized  as  stable.  In  hearings  on  the 
Yemen  situation.  Rep.  Gerry  Studds  MA 
questioned  whether  the  Administration 
has  learned  from  the  “abject  failure  of 
U.S.  policy”  in  Iran. 


Indian  Cmtes.  May  Need  More  Urging 


Both  structure  and  membership  of  the 
Congressional  committees  dealing  with 
Indian  matters  suggest  less  active  support 
for  Indian  rights  in  this  Congress. 

In  the  Flouse,  most  Indian  bills  will  be 
handled  by  the  full  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Cmte.,  chaired  by  Morris  Udall  AZ. 
During  the  last  Congress,  Indian  legis¬ 
lation  was  assigned  to  the  Indian  Affairs 
and  Public  Lands  Subcmte.,  where  con- 

Draft  (cont.  from  p.1) 

(H.R.  2206 — McCloskey  CA)  designed  to 
institute  compulsory  national  service. 
Despite  huge  projected  costs  and  ques¬ 
tionable  constitutional  authority,  this 
concept  has  a  broad  spectrum  of  support. 
The  choice  that  a  coerced  individual  may 
have  within  a  compulsory  framework 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  servitude, 
not  service. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  opposition, 
legislation  requiring  the  resumption  of 
draft  registration  and  induction  could  be 
passed  in  this  session  of  Congress  (see 
chart).  On  numerous  occasions  during 
hearings  on  Selective  Service,  members 
of  Congress  have  stated  that  their 
constituents  are  not  voicing  any  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition  to  the  reactivation  of 
the  draft.  The  Congressional  perception 
of  public  opinion  on  this  issue  must 
change  if  the  draft  is  to  be  stopped. 

Write  your  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tive  expressing  your  abhorrence  of 
these  preparations  for  organized  killing 
and  urging  them  to  vote  against  any 
legislation  that  would  call  for  draft 
registration,  conscription,  or  compulsory 
national  service. 


flicts  of  interest  sometimes  arose  between 
the  two  areas.  Udall  hoped  to  create  a 
separate  subcommittee,  but  could  not 
find  the  right  chairperson.  FCNL  is 
concerned  that  this  committee,  with  over 
40  members,  will  prove  too  unwieldy  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention 
to  Indian  legislation. 

Three  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Cmte.  on  Indian  Affairs  are 
new.  Chairperson  Melcher  MT  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Cohen  ME 
come  from  states  facing  controversial 
Indian  issues.  (See  the  February  News¬ 
letter  for  members  of  both  committees.) 


/■ 


We  urge  you  to  write  to  your 
Representative  and  Senators  serving 
on  these  committees.  Voice  your 
support  for  a  federal  Indian  policy  which 
fulfills  the  U.S.  trust  responsibility  and 
secures  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
self-determination. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  ap- 

Eointed  by  24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and 
y  11  other  Friends’  organizations  m  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Nick 
Block,  )an  Harmon,  William  Marsden, 
Christina  Miller,  Elizabeth-  Schutt,  Paul 
Tabor,  Sharon  Martin.  245  Second  St.,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002.  Subscription  price 
$10  per  year.  Published  monthly  except 
August. 
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ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


No.  413,  April  1979 


SPRING  MEETINGS 

In  the  Great  Northwest 

May  12 — Seattle,  Washington 

Contacts:  Teresa  Mathis 

Seattle,  WA 
Frances  Poynter 
Salem,  OR 

May  19 — Newberg,  Oregon 

Contacts:  Frances  Poynter 

Salem,  OR 
Norval  Hadley 
Newberg,  OR 

Write  to  FCNL  for  details 
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